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OPEN DIPLOMACY 


REMIER MACDONALD now prac- 
tises the open diplomacy he so long 
preached. His frank and detailed letter 
of February 21 to Poincaré has succeeded 
where the tortuousness of Lloyd George, 
the passivity of Bonar Law and the acerb- 
ity of Curzon failed. MacDonald has at 
one stroke, with impeccable clarity and 
great convincingness, put the British case 
before the public opinion of the world. 
His friendly directness and constructive 
proposals have aroused unanimous ap- 
proval at home and a cordial response 
across the channel. 
MacDonald admitted frankly that 
France had just reasons for disappoint- 
ment because of the failure of Britain 
and the United States to ratify the Treaty 
of Guaranty and because her reparations 
expectations have not been fulfilled. 
Emphasizing the grave dislocation of eco- 
nomic and political conditions in Europe 
and the “uncertainty of the relations be- 
tween France and ourselves,” he wrote: 
“Thus it has come about that people in this coun- 
try regard with anxiety what appears to 
them to be the determination of France to 
ruin Germany and to dominate the Continent 
without consideration of our reasonable in- 
terests and the future consequences to a 
European settlement; that they feel appre- 
hensive of the large military and aerial es- 
tablishments maintained not only in east- 
ern but also in western France; that they 
are disturbed by the interest shown by your 
Government in the military organization of 
the new States in Central Europe, and, 
finally, that they question why all these ac- 
tivities should be financed by the French 
Government in disregard of the fact that the 
British taxpayer has to find upwards of 
£30,000,000 a year as interest upon loans 
raised in America, and that our taxpayers 
have also to find large sums to pay interest 
on the debt of France to us, to meet which 
France has herself as yet neither made nor 
propounded, so far as they can see, any sac- 
rifice equivalent to their own... . 

“The French people desire security, the British 

people cherish an identical ideal, but 


whereas France conceives of security as se- 
curity against Germany alone, the British 
Empire attributes to the word a far wider 
significance. What we desire is security 
against war. 

“To my mind, the problem of security is not 
merely a French problem, it is a European 
problem, and one which interests alike Baw. 
land and Germany, Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungary and Jugoslavia, Russia 
and Rumania, Italy and Greece. . . 

“A policy (looking toward universal disarma- 
ment and universal arbitration) can only be 
initiated if France and England are agreed.”’ 


Referring to the French desire for 
reparations, he said: 


“The British people also ardently desire to repair 
the devastation of the war, but for them this 
devastation is to be interpreted in wider 
terms—in ruined markets, in vanished pur- 
chasing power, in the decline of shipping and 
foreign trade, in fallen and fluctuating cur- 
rencies, in unemployment. sy, 28 

“Before we can discuss this problem, however, 
we must clearly await reports of the two 
expert committees, and I do so with the 
hope that they will draw your country and 
mine together. 

“TI see no reason why this problem, if approached 
from its widest aspect, if considered in con- 
junction with the cognate problem of inter- 
allied debts, should not on an early day be 
solved in such a manner as to give to Eng- 
land the hope of economic stability in Eu- 
rope and to France assurance that her just 
requirements will be met.” 


The British Premier closes his letter 
with an appeal for “joint action between 
France and England, undertaken with 
full sympathy for their respective re- 
quirements and with wise regard for the 
interests of the world at large. For such 
cooperation, I am fully prepared.” 

Poincaré’s response, February 25, was 
friendly in tone, but in substance merely 
restated the French position. He said 
that France has no desire for the “po- 
litical or economic annihilation of Ger- 
many”; that she does not “harbor ambi- 
tious designs which are sometimes 
attributed to her in England”; that “no 
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reasonable Frenchman has ever dreamed 

of annexing a particle of German terri- 

tory nor of turning a single German into 

a French citizen.” 

Referring to the occupation of the 

Ruhr, he was however unyielding: 

“This method of pressure will cease, as we have 
announced, on the day that Germany pays 
off her debts. On the other hand the occu- 
pation of the Rhineland will come to an end 
when the conditions laid down in the treaty 
have been fulfilled and our security is guar- 
anteed.... 

“I thank you for telling me that you look upon 
the question of inter-Allied debts as con- 
nected with that of reparations. It is in- 
finitely to be desired that they should be 
settled at the same time. 

“The Government of the Republic, like the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, firmly intends to strengthen and 
magnify the role of the League of Nations.” 

Thus, after innumerable futile diplo- 
natic negotiations and conferences since 

'918, Britain and France are beginning 

1egotiations on a new and promising 

yasis which may encourage effective 

{merican cooperation. Referring to the 

‘elation between reparations and inter- 

Allied debts, MacDonald very wisely 

said: 

“If France and England can but agree, coopera- 
tion of other European countries will be as- 
sured and it will be possible for us to ap- 
proach the United States of America, not as 
debtors disputing one with another, but as 
a united Europe, anxious by mutual sacrifice 
and arrangement to cure the ills from which 
our people are now suffering.” 

The British Premier here discloses a 
profound understanding of American 


psychology. JAMES G. McDONALD. 


Dawes and the Ruhr Occupation 

REMIER POINCARE, in a dramatic 

appeal on behalf of his Administra- 
tion, declared recently that “one of the 
foreign experts” had said to him, “We 
would not be as far forward as we are 
aow if you were not in the Ruhr.” Later 
General Dawes admitted that he was the 
expert referred to. Asked to explain his 
statement, he said, according to an A. P. 
dispatch from Paris, February 24, that 
he thought the Ruhr occupation had 
made the Germans realize that they must 
pay up to their capacity, which it ap- 
peared they had not intended to do until 
the French troops entered the Ruhr; also 
the year’s stay in the Ruhr had brought 
the French to understand that occupa- 
tion itself was not producing reparation 
payments and caused them to recede 
from the stand taken demanding enor- 
mous immediate sums and prepared 
them to consider easier terms of settle- 
ment than previously. “Thus,” General 
Dawes added, “‘had the French not taken 
the Ruhr, the state of mind of both the 
Germans and the French would have 
been unchanged and there would have 
been no occasion for the experts to 
meet.” 


The Editors assume responsibility for the opinions expressed in thie Bulletin. 


Two 


Cabinet Crisis in Belgium 
O N February 27 the Belgium Cabi- 
net resigned after the rejection of 
its motion for ratification of the Franco- 
Belgian economic convention which it 
had made a question of confidence. Pre- 
mier Theunis’ defeat was due to a com- 
bination against him of Socialists and 
Flemish Catholics in part at least because 
of his continued support of the Poincaré 
policy in the Rhineland and the Ruhr. 
If a new Cabinet cannot be formed 
without an election, there seems consid- 
erable possibility that the new Parlia- 
ment may be controlled by socialist and 
catholic elements. The former are sym- 
pathetic with the British Labor Party, 
and the latter inclined to be sympathetic 
with Germany. A Belgian election might 
therefore be serious for Poincaré. 


Triple Revolution in Honduras 


ONDURAS is torn by civil war. 

Three distinct armed groups are 
struggling for possession of the capital. 
Foreign lives and property, especially 
the lives and property of Americans, are 
said to be threatened. United States 
marines have been landed and additional 
forces are available if called upon. It is 
reported that the Governments of Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua and Salvador are sound- 
ing out the United States Government on 
the question of tendering their good 
offices. Though the situation is so con- 
fused as to make a clear judgment im- 
possible, it would seem desirable that our 
Government encourage the proposed 
peace move of Honduras’ neighbors. 


$25,000 Prize Offered 


AST week a $25,000 competition for 

the “best educational plan to provide 
world peace and international justice” 
was announced by Augustus O. Thomas, 
President of the World Federation of 
Educational Associations, which wil! 
make the award. 

Inquiries as to details of the competi- 
tion should be addressed to World Fed- 
eration of Educational Associations, 
Augusta, Maine. 


Interesting Books 
PROF. EDWARD A. Ross: The Russian So- 
viet Republic (Century Co., 1923). A 
picturesque account from a sympathetic 
point of view of developments in Russia 
under the Bolshevik regime. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL: The World Crisis 
1915 (Scribner’s, 1923). A brilliantly 
written apologia. 


The subject of the Boston luncheon, 
March 1, was Will the Bok Plan Work? 
The complete capacity of the largest hotel 
in the city was sold out before the formal 
notices of the meeting were mailed. 
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